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WE GUARANTEE = 


Uniform Soft Water Supply 


Naturally, you will judge a Water Softener largely their finished products, particularly worsted go 
by its ability to give you water of no hardness are sweet smelling and far more salable. 


all the time. : : 
: : Refinite not only improved quality but prov@ 


profitable investment for its savings on 


Nature makes no mistakes. Refinite is given its chemicals and fuel. 


water softening properties by Nature herself. Au- 

tomatic, certain, perfect—-so dependably the same Retinite softened water is drinkable--a water 

tn its action day in and day out that we guarantee will not tender, weaken or in any way contribiit] 
uniform soft water from every installation! to the damaging of fibre. : 


The Refinite Softener is the only system uf 
Textile mills from coast to coast report that since Refinite natural mineral. Easily and quickly n-| 
the use of Refinite Perfect Soft Water their dye- stalled—Occupies least space for the volumegl 
‘ng formulas act with regularity, and give them water handled—Requires no expert supervision 
uniform, even penetration. The seconds, redyeing, Vuilt in sizes to suit all needs—Very reaso 
niss picks. breakage and other losses of produc- in price. It produces Perfect Soft Water at 
tion due to lime and magnesia are eliminated and lowest cost of operation 


Let us give you full particulars about a Refinite softener for your use. 
Write, wire or telephone our nearest office. A Refinite engineer is at 
your service without obligation. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Di ; ( NEW YORK, 9 E, Fortieth St. KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave 
S . FORONTO, 23 Scott St. SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
; i < ATLANTA, 32 Hurt Bldg. LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg 
ices CHICAGO, 1620 Conway lg. PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg 
_ Uf INCINNATI, 412 Tractior g SALT LAKE CITY, 524 Newhouse 
MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg 








American Dyewood Co. 


... Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 


Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Cable Address: Codes Used: 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 





Newport Dyestuffs 


We shall be glad to welcome you at the 


FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Chicago— Week of September 22nd, 1919 


Able selling force An efficient indus- 
with offices geo- wun trial and technical 
graphically located. organization. 


Every manufacturing step 
from coal to dyestuff being 
performed by us. 


We manufacture an extensive line of colors, covering the 
entire textile field. 


Uniform deliveries made possible by testing and standard- 
izing every individual lot before shipment. 


With no obligation on your part, our laboratories will 
match your samples and assist you in your dyeing problems. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis. First National Bank Bldg., 
Passaic, N. J. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, III. 
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A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
‘Circulated peisschuaete cpeetatte are Used’’ 


NOT SO MUCH 





ABOUT DYES— 


Present Labor Troubles, Which May Reach Dye In- 
dustry, Not Analogous to Past Protests Against 
Real Injustices, and Should Be Carefully Handled. 


AN wants but little here below, 
M according to a_ well-known 

authority who was gifted in ex- 
pressing his thoughts in poesy and 
hence enabled them to enjoy a longer 
life than might otherwise have been 
the case. It is quite true ; comparative- 
ly speaking, man does want but little. 
And practically all his waking thoughts 
are devoted to evolving and executing 
ways of getting it. 

In the olden days he was quite often 
content to say a prayer or two for it 
and trust to Providence to hand it to 
him when ready, if ever. Things in 
times now vanished were “done differ- 
ent,” and people maintained a far more 
casual outlook on life. One of the fore- 
most doctrines of the ages gone by was 
the theory that the Lord would provide, 
and if He failed to give us exactly what 
we wanted, it was all for the best and 
we were better off without it anyway. 
It was a pious belief, and one which 
holds as true to-day asit ever did. The 
only trouble with it was that in nine 
cases out of ten it was greviously mis- 
applied. Under its former application 


some of the grossest injustices the world 
has ever seen were allowed to flourish, 
and for generations all save a very 
few dreamed along under the delusion 
that it was so ordered and therefore 
immutable—and the progress of the 
world was retarded by just that much. 
If someone more daring than others 
ventured to lift his voice in protest, 
there was always someone else at hand 
to put an immediate quietus on him with 
the time-honored and fraudulent check- 
valve, “Let be! It is the Lord’s will.” 
If Denneys, page-boy to Sir Geoffrey 
of Jaundice, “didd slumbre and sleepe” 
throughout the time he was supposed 
to be repairing his master’s saddle girth 
so that the latter was unhorsed by his 
adversary and carried home in three 
separate and distinct pieces as a result, 
it was “Heaven’s design, certes,” that 
the melancholy event should have taken 
place. If, through sheer neglect and 
indifference to proper sanitary measures 
affecting drainage, a great epidemic of 
typhoid swept a city, a county or a coun- 
try, the inscrutable ways of Providence 
were plainly discernible to every num- 
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skull not carried untimely to his grave. 
If, even in later and more enlightened 
days, a criminal and grasping steam- 
boat company managed to cross the 
palms of the inspectors with silver so 
that they might be permitted to go on 
using boilers fit only for colanders, and 
life preservers far too long preserved, 
and a horrible disaster followed—why, 
the ink would scarcely be dry on the 
newspapers before any quantity of be- 
nign and well-meaning fossils would be 
solemnly shaking their aged, vacuous 
heads, and pointing out the “visitation 
of God” intended as a “lesson” for the 
unrighteous ! 

Seriously, and without meaning any 
impiety, we doubt it. We doubt if any 
needless suffering or bereavement was 
ever intended by the Almighty. Nor 
have we any patience with those who 
continue to assert that people were hap- 
pier and more contented under the de- 
lusion that merciless oppression, pesti- 
lence, “accidents” and other unneces- 
sary tribulations, were judgments de- 
signed for the chastening of mankind 
by the unalterable will of the Creator. 


Viewed through the haze of centuries,: 


the feudal times appear pleasant—and 
so they were for the landed nobility, 
who, after all, were the only ones 
about whom history talks to any great 
extent. But what about the serf, who 
was born as part of a man’s property, 
who wore a metal collar, welded on as 
soon as he was old enough to carry it 
in proof of his serfdom; who never 
could leave his master’s estate nor own 
any part of what he produced, and who 
was obliged to spend his entire lifetime 
working for someone else at wages of 
approximately $0.00 a week? Was he 
any more contented than the workers 
of the present day? Death was his only 
chance, and, while there were thousands 
of him to every one of the other class, 
his private notions were never thought 
worthy of attention by the historians 
of that time. His lot had been appor- 
tioned him by Providence, and that let 
him out. Hence, history cannot always 
be relied upon to furnish an accurate 
picture to the unthinking. 

But no more. We have gone pretty 
well beyond that stage now; fatalism is 
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“going out” and self-determination js 
“coming in.” The French revolutigg 
was the first healthful sign. Despite 
its manifold brutalities and the regret. 
table reaction which followed it, ¢ 
world-cracking event most successfully 
started something. It was one of the 
first big “strikes” of history, and it 
showed man in the aggregate how to get 
what he wanted—little though the poe 
says that may be. The idea spread and 
showed itself in various guises and 
varying degrees of intensity from that 
time on. It has been manifesting itself 
ever since; it has had its setbacks and 
its lulls, but it has continued to grow 
steadily until now, in our present day 
and generation, whenever man wants 
anything in particular he does not wait 
and hope—nor watch and pray—that 
it will come along some fair day, but 
just naturally organizes and strikes for 
it. And he has caught the fever. From 
one extreme, that of patient resignation 
on the theory that injustice and depriv- 
ation for all but a few were the Crea- 
tor’s will, he has galloped clear to the 
other extreme and is practising a 
preachment equally fallacious. 

What has all this to do with the 
American dye industry? We are com- 
ing to that. 

Never were there so many strikes at 
one time in the history of the world 
Merely to enumerate them would oc- 
cupy half the space allotted to this 
article. Two months ago there were 
some who thought we had reached the 
peak of production in the strike line. 
Many think that to-day marks the pin- 
nacle of promiscuity which the strike 
fever will attain. But it does not. The 
end is not yet. To all who believe so 
we would ejaculate feelingly, ‘Wait 
till Autumn comes.” Though having no 
necromancers or seers on its pay-roll, 
this publication ventures upon the pre- 
diction that the months of September 
and October will witness such another 
collection of strikes and labor troubles 
as will make them memorable for years 
to come. May the prediction be 
wrong! 

Much has been said about the “spirit 


of unrest” which would follow the war, ' 


and of the evil which would be wrought 
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by “Red” agitators. It is here. The 
only thing which can interfere with the 
ulillment of the above prediction 
‘ould be early and drastic action on 
e part of the Government looking to 
e instant prosecution and deportation 
of all “professional” agitators who can 
be proved to be foreigners having no 
al stake in this country. Even so, we 
ear that the movement is too well under 
ray to be checked until it has run its 
course. 




























itself} Now a strike is often an excellent 
$ and fthing, and through its agency many in- 
grow Biustices have been righted and the lot 


of a majority of workers has been suc- 
cessfully improved. Time was when 
he only way a worker could gain a 
hearing was by organizing a strike, but 
that time is past. And the present epi- 
demic is far from being the result of 
age-old wrongs crying out for readjust- 
ment, or of down-trodden people as- 
serting themselves in the cause of in- 
dustrial and economic freedom. It is 
nothing short of a fine frenzy of stub- 
bornness and hotheadedness, egged on 
by representatives of labor who do not 
tepresent. 

Henry Ford gained much advertising, 
but likewise showed the world some- 
thing, when he inaugurated his policy 
of profit-sharing. Ne doubt that will 
ibe the ultimate solution of most of the 
problems now confronting capital. The 
process will take both time and tears, 
but it will proceed along its course to 
the logical conclusion—a share in the 
earnings and a share in the responsibil- 
ities of administration, for labor. 
Meanwhile, though it is hastening this 
desirable end, it is paralyzing industries 
all over the country and frightening 
capital to such an extent that many 
who were on the point of launching 
fresh enterprises which would have pro- 
vided lucrative employment for the mal- 
contents, are at the present moment 
holding off until they can obtain some 
assurance that they will not be tied up 
for weeks through a strike in some ad- 
joining industry. In short, this present 
unrest is mot a normal appeal for jus- 
lee; it is merely an untimely demonstra- 
ton of power which everyone now 
knows exists without further proof, 
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and it is upsetting the country generally 
in so great a measure that the return 
to prosperity and maximum peace pro- 
duction is being woefully retarded. 
Thus far, the dye industry has been 
singularly free from all hint of trouble. 
The activities of agitators have been 
practically nil, and the industry is boom- 
ing along merrily on its way toward 
that perfection which it is the will of 
all it shall attain. But there is no tell- 
ing how long this will last; the textile 


* industries have had their fill of trouble, 


and to-day things seem to be little bet- 
ter. This has affected the dye industry 
to some extent, but if it increases and 
spreads, the dye makers may see the last 
obstacle—the threat of renewed Ger- 
man competition—removed by Con- 
gress, only to find themselves confront- 
ed by fresh troubles quite as hindering 
to new enterprise. 

This would indeed be a pity, for the 
country would be the loser. The in- 
dustry, by virtue of its “key” position, 
should be protected from this impending 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 


i Amanil Colors for Cotton 
i Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
: Amacid Colors for DressGoods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


: Amacid Chrome Colors 

:  Alizarine Navy Blue 

:  Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow: 
Alizarine Brown 
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WITHOUT MENTIONING DYES 


There is very little said about either 
dyes or textiles in our leading article 
this week, which devotes itself, in the 
main, to a great deal of theory based 
on past performances of the Genus 
Homo in the matter of getting what 
he wanted by means of widespread, 
popular. demonstrations in the. shape 
of revolutions and strikes. In brief, 
it is .an attempt to point out the dif- 
ferences between the present lavish 
use of the strike as a weapon of jus- 
tice and the strikes to which we were 
more or less accustomed up to a dec- 
ade or so ago. 

When the two articles on Bolshe 
vism were published last winter, the 
subject did not at that time directly 
affect the dye industry; but it was 
then—and still is—a potential factor. 
It is so with the present subject, which 
is not only timely but likely to prove 
extremely pertinent before many 
weeks have passed. 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL CHEM- 
ICAL EXPOSITION 


With its next issue the REPORTER 
will present the complete program of 
the Fifth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, to be held in 
Chicago during the week of Septem- 
ber 22. The array of exhibitors will 
be an imposing one, and the ap- 
proaching event, which is being 
awaited with interest by all elements 
of the dye and chemical industries, 
gives every indication of eclipsing its 
predecessors in brilliance and interest. 

Quite apart from its significance to 
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the thousands of chemists and tech. 


- nical men who will visit Chicago, the 


exhibition provides, as always, one of 
the most effective means ever devised 
for calling public attention to the 
great progress made from year to year 
in the chemical arts, and hence is. 
valuable asset to all concerned and 
deserving of the heartiest support, 
The ReEporTER wishes its managers the 
greatest success in their undertaking, 
and hopes to see “The Big Show’ 
back in New York again next year. 


THE DYE INDUSTRY AND THE 
LAY PRESS 


Once again, because of an almost 
total lack of comment in the daily 
press regarding the American dye in- 
dustry, the ReporTER is forced to omit 
from. its columns that department 
known as “The Dye-Gest.” We 
doubt whether the omission will 
cause any of the flags on the mills or 
factories of our readers to be set at 
half-mast, or whether a _ wholesale 
cancellation of subscriptions will fol- 
low as aresult. Nevertheless, we feel 
constrained to speak of the occurrence 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, it is one of the 
tenets of the publishing business that 
when a regular feature is introduced 
as part of a magazine the worst pos- 
sible policy to pursue is to allow it to 
lapse or become irregular in its ap- 
pearance. It were far better to aban- 
don it out of hand, for nothing is 
more irritating to a reader than to 
search several times through the 
pages of a publication for something 
which he has formed the habit of ex- 
pecting, only to find that without 
warning it has disappeared. Often- 
times he may but glance over it; still 
he likes to see it there in its accus 
tomed place, and a vague sense of 
having been cheated out of his right 
ful due unconsciously takes shape in 
his mind. And despite the fact that 
the reason for its second consecutive 
omission was something entirely be 
yond our control, and the fact that in 
announcing its initial appearance the 
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statement was made that its pres- 
ence would be possible only when 
conditions warranted, we regret its 
absence on general principles and 
have determined that in the event of 
a prolongation of the literary drouth 
which the industry has been experi- 
enciniz in the lay press, the comments 
of the technical writers will be util- 
ized to make up the deficiency. This, 
of course, was not quite what we 
wished to do; but it is manifestly im- 
possible to present an epitome of lay 
editorial opinion when none exists, 
and the substitute may not be with- 
out its usefulness because of the con- 
venient and handy form to which it 
will reduce a wealth of matter inter- 
esting to all. 


In the second place, the reason for 
the absence of “The Dye-Gest” is 
worthy of note because it presages a 
condition which, after Congress has 
attended to the Longworth bill, will 
gradually become chronic save on spe- 
cial occasions like the annual meeting 
of the American Dyes Institute, the 
Dye Section of the American Chem- 


ical Society, and the National Ex- 


position of Chemical Industries. 
Throughout its brief and turbulent 
existence-—and because of that very 
turbulence—the American dye indus- 
try has received more attention from 
the daily press than a technical sub- 
ject ordinarily would. The dramatic 
scenes which have attended its de- 
velopment and the patriotic issues in- 
volved have made it the center of at- 
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tention from all classes and degrees; 
but once its status is determined and 
its continued presence in our midst 
assured, it is more than likely to fade 
gradually from the public mind, un- 
til, beyond an occasional comment on 
its progress, it will be no more con- 
spicuous than are the chemical glass- 
ware, fertilizer and other vital but un- 
romantic factors in our industrial life. 


We are speaking, of course, of the 
newspapers and lay press generally. 
No doubt the industry -will see the 
growth of a number of trade publica 
tions of ever-increasing size and pre- 
tentiousness. But after the next few 
months the followers of the fortunes 
of American dyes must expect to see 
them slip from their unique Pes iom 
among technical subjects as food for ** 
lay editorial utterances. 
delphia meeting of the chemists on 
September 2 will provoke a fresh out- 
burst, and the chemical show at Chi- 
cago will revive the epidemic of com- 
ment; Congressional action on the 
Longworth bill, coming probably 
somewhere between these two, will 
flood the press with views, and the 
campaign of education to be waged by 
the newly organized Publicity Com- 
mittee of the American Dyes Insti- 
tute will prod the editors into perti- 
nent speech from time to time, but we 
now fear that such a department as 
“The Dye-Gest” can never become a 
regular feature of any publication. 
Hence, it will no longer confine itself 
exclusively to the lay press. 


THE HELLER & MERZ CO. 


505 Hudson Street, New York City 


Chicago 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN ANILINE DYES 
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Dependable Colors for 


ZET A(Sulphur) BLACK —for Hosiery 
ZETA (Sulphur) BLUE 
ZETA (Sulphur) RED BROWN 


BENZOPURPURINE 


DIRECT DYES 
CHROME DYES 
FORMIC ACID 


MFR’D BY E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO., SO. CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. 





SOLUBLE OIL 
CHROME ACETATE 


MFR’D BY BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL CO., EDGEWATER, N. J. 


SOLE SELLING A 


A. KLIPSTEIN8 


644-652 Greenwich Street 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE BOSTO! 





Bence 



















sfor Prompt Delivery 


INDIGO (Synthetic) 


CIBA VAT COLORS 
Ciba Blue 
Ciba Violet 
Ciba Scarlet 


CIBANONE VAT COLORS 
, Cibanone Olive 
Cibanone Yellow 
Cibanone Orange 


aoe. 


| MFR’D BY THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
ay SWITZERLAND 


;LLIN) AGENTS 


N& COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTO! PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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NOT SO MUCH ABOUT DYES 
(Concluded from page 7.) 
danger within the walls of the citadal 
as carefully as from those without. 
Trouble appears to be upon the way and 
the time to take advantage of the warn- 

ings visible on all sides is now. 

Dealing summarily with all agitat- 
ors, giving the operatives a square deal, 
and calling in Government arbitrators 
before and not during, a strike, will 
help to arrest great wastes of time and 
money. 


A DYE FROM MAPLE LEAVES 

“Shinamu” dye is an extract from 
the leaves of a maple tree commonly 
grown in Corea and found also in Man- 
churia. The commercial value of the 
dye for cottons is still problematical. 
The cost of production is about twelve 
cents per pound, and black, blue, gray 
and khaki shades can be got with it. 

Silk can be dyed black with shinamu, 
and if the black is not a first-class shade 
the material has one virtue in reserve, 
i. e., about 30 per cent of weight is 
added to silk by use of this dye. 


Frank Hemingway, Inc. 


115 Broadway, New York 


Dyestuffs Intermediates 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Victoria Blue B and Base 
Crystal Violet Conc. and Base 
Malachite Green Crystals 
Auramine O and OO 
Methylene Blue 2 B 

Methyl Violet 4 B 
Direct Fast Pink 
Direct Fast Rose 
Safranine Y S$ 
Eosine B and G 
Fuchsine 


Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 
Warehouse: 27 Thames St. N. Y. 
Dye Testing Laboratory, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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NEW W. T. B. RULING NAMES 
PRODUCTS NOT ADMITTED 
WITHOUT LICENSES 


The War Trade Board Section of 
the Department of State announces that 
general import license PBF 37 (W. T. 
B. R. 822, issued Aug. 7, 1919) has been 
revised and extended, effective Aug. 15, 
1919, so as to permit the free importa- 
tion thereunder, without individual im- 
port licenses, of pig tin and all metal 
alloys containing tin (see W. T. B. R. 
818, July 24, 1919), and all drugs and 
chemicals except those dyestuffs and 
other articles hereinbelow in paragraph 
4 specifically enumerated. 

As now amended, general import li- 
cense PBF No. 37 authorizes the im- 
portations into the United States from 
all countries of the world, except Hun- 
gary and those parts of Russia under 
the-control of the Bolshevik authorities, 
of all commodities except those herein- 
after specifically enumerated, to wit: 

1. The following foodstuffs: Sugar, 
wheat and wheat flour, the control over 
whose importation is now vested in the 
wheat director (see W. T. B. R. 797, 
issued June 30, 1919). 

2. Salvarsan, neosalvarsan, - arsphe- 
namine and all substitutes therefor and 
equivalents thereof. 

3. All commodities whatsoever which 
have been produced or manufactured in 
Hungary. 

4. The following commodities, the 
control of whose importation by indi- 
vidual import licenses is desirable, to 
wit: The products hereinbelow in 
groups I, II and III described, and all 
products derived directly or indirectly 
from coal tar, including crude products 
and intermediate products, as well as 
dyestuffs, medicinals, and other finished 
products, and including mixtures and 
compounds of such products and other 
products. 

Group I. Acenaphthene, anthrocene 
having a purity of less than 30 per cent, 
benzol, carbazol having a purity of less 
than 65 per cent, cumol, cymene, fluo- 
rene, methylanthracene, methylnaphtha- 
lene, naphthalene having a solidifying 
point less than 79 degrees centigrade, 
pyridin, quinolin, toluol, xylol, dear or 
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creosote oil, anthracene oil, pitch of 
coal tar, pitch of blast furnace tar, pitch 
of oil gas tar, pitch of water gas tar, 
crude coal tar, crude blast furnace tar, 
crude oil gas tar, crude water gas tar, 
all other distillates of any of these tars 
which on being subjected to distillation 
yield in the portion distilling below 190 
degrees centigrade a quantity of tar 
acids less than 5 per cent of the orig- 
inal distillate, all mixtures of any of 
these distillates and any of the fore- 
going pitches, and all other products 
that are found naturally in ceal tar, 
whether produced ‘or obtained from 
coal tar or other source. 

Group II. Acetanilid not suitable for 
medicinal use, alphanaphthol, amido- 
benzoic acid, amidonaphthol, amido- 
phenetol, amidophenol, amidosalicylic 
acid, aminoanthraquinone, anilin oil 
anilin salt, anthraquinone, arsanilic 
icid, benzaldehyde not suitable for me- 
dicinal use, benzalchloride, benzan- 
throne, benzidin, benzidin sulphate, ben- 
zoic acid not suitable for medicinal use, 
bensoquinone, benzoylchloride, benzyl- 
chloride, betanaphthol not suitable for 
medicinal use, brombenzol, chlormenzol, 
chlorophthathlic acid, cinnamic acid, 
cumidin, dehydrothiotoluidin, diaminos- 
tilbene, dianisidiny dichlorphthalic acid, 
dimethylanilin, dimethylamidophenol, di 
methylphenylenediamin, dinitrobenzol, 
dinitrochlorbenzol, dinitronaphthalene, 
dinitrophenol, dinitrotoluol, dioxynaph- 
thalene, diphenylamin, hydroxpheny- 
larsinic acid, metanilic acid, methylan- 
thraquinone, naphthylamin, naphthy- 
lene-diamin, nitranilin, nitroanthraqui- 
none, nitrobenzaldehyde, nitrobenzol 
nitronaphthalene, nitrophenol,  nitro- 
phenylenediamin, nitrosodinmethylanil- 
lin, nitrotoluol, nitrotoluylenediamin, 
phenol, phenylenediamin, phenylohydra- 
tine, phenylnaphthylamine, phenylglyco- 
coll, § phenlyglycocoll-orthocarboxylic 
acid, phthalic acid, phthalicanhydride, 
phthalimid, resorcin not suitable for 
medicinal use, salicylic acid, and its salts 
not suitable for medicinal use, sulphan- 
ilic acid, thiccarbanili, thiosalicylic acid, 
tetrachlorphthalic acid, tetramethyldia- 
minobenzophenone, _tetramethyldiami- 
nodiphenylmethane, toluol, sulphochlo- 
ride, toluol, sulphamid, gribromphenol, 
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toluidin, tolidin, toluylenediamin, xyli- 
din, or any sulpho acid of sulpho acid 
salt of any of the foregoing, or of any 
of the products provided for in Group 
I; all other products by whatever name 
known which are employed in the manu- 
facture of any of the products provided 
for in Group II or III, and which are 
obtained, derived or manufactured in 
whole or in part from any of the fore- 
going or from any of the products pro- 
vided for in Group I ; anthracone having 
a purity of 30 per centum or more, car- 
bazol having a purity of 65 per cent or 
more, metrocresol having a purity of 90 
per cent or more, naphthalene having 
a solidifying point of 79 degrees centi- 
grade or above, orthocresol having a 
purity of 90 per centum or more, para- 
cresol having a purity of 90 per cent or 
more; all distillates of coal tar, blast 
furnace tar, oil gas tar and water gas 
tar, which on being subjected to distilla- 
tion yield in the portion below 190 de- 
grees centigrade a quantity of tar acids 
equal to or more than 5 per centum of 
the original distillate; all mixtures, in- 
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The Solubility of This Product Is Equal, and : 
in a Great Many Cases Superior, : 
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: Newark Chrome Black PV 
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cluding solutions, consisting in whole 
or in part of any of the foregoing except 
sheep dip and medicinal soaps. ; 
Group III. All colors, dyes, or stains 
whether soluble or not in water, color 
acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco 
acids and leuco bases whether colorless 
or not, indoxyl and indoxyl compounds ; 
ink tanilid; photographic chemicals; 
acetanilid ; photographic chemicals ; ace- 
tanilid suitable for medicinal use, acet- 
phenetidin, acetyl salicylic,acid, anti- 
pyrine, benzaldehyde suitable for me- 
dicinal use, benzoic acid suitable for me- 
dicinal use, betanaphthol suitable for 
medicinal use, phenolphthalein, resorcin, 
suitable for medicinal use, salicylic acid 
and its salts, suitable for medicinal use, 
salol, and other medicinals; sodium 
benzoate saccharin, methylsalicylate, 
coumarin, and other flavors; synthetic 
phenolic resin and all resinlike products 
prepared from phenol, cresol, phthalic 
anhydride, coumarone, indone, or from 
any other article or material provided 
for in group I or II, all of these prod- 
ucts whether in a solid, semi-solid, or 
liquid condition; synthetic tanning ma- 
terials; picric acid, trinitrotoluol, and 
other explosives except smokeless pow- 
ders; all of the foregoing when ob- 
tained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in part from any of the prod- 
ucts provided for in group I or II: 
natural alizarin and natural indigo, and 
colors, dyes, stains, color acids, color 
bases, color lakes, leuco acids, leuco 
bases, indoxyl, and indoxyl compounds 
obtained, derived, or manufactured in 
whole or in part from natural alizarin 
or natural indigo; natural methyl sali- 
cylate or oil of wintergreen or oil of 
sweet birch; natural coumarin; and all 
mixtures, including solutions, consisting 
in whole or in part of any of the articles 
or materials provided for in this group. 
All applications for licenses to im- 
port dyes, intermediates, derivatives of 
coal tar, synthetic organic chemicals and 
drugs and all other commodities enu- 
merated in the foregoing paragraph 4 
must be accompanied by supplemental 
information sheets giving complete 
specifications of the character of the 
commodity proposed to be imported. 
Such supplemental information sheets 
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are now procurable from the Bureau of 
Imports, War Trade Board Section, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 
Such supplemental information sheets 
supersede all former supplemental in- 
formation sheets heretofore used for the 
importation of dyestuffs. 

Collectors of customs and United 
States consuls abroad have been in- 
structed that certificates of non-enemy 
origin (Consular Form 235) are no 
longer required for any commodity 
whatsoever, but the supplemental infor- 
mation sheet referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph must in each case con- 
tain such information as will enable the 
War Trade Board Section to determine 
the actual origin of the goods. 


SKEIN SILK DYEING 
By BERNARD RENTROP 


The skein silk dyeing industry is 
proud that it did its full share to help 
win the war. It not only devoted itself 
to war work whenever called upon, but 
it did more than its bit in subscribing 
to the war loans, and, last, but not least, 
by the response of its men to the call 
of their country. 

The difficulties against which skein 
silk dyers have had to “fight since 1914 
reached their climax in 1918. Imports 
of dyestuffs came practically to a stand- 
still. The shipments from Switzerland 
were few and far between. The Amer- 
ican dyestuff manufacturer deserves 
great credit for the work accomplished 
during the last few years, but he too 
has been handicapped. He did not 
have the intermediates to manufacture 
certain dyes, formerly imported, which 
were badly needed. The ammunition 
industry required enormous quantities 
of chemicals upon which the dyestuff 
manufacturer depends. The prices for 
dyestuffs, American as well as imported, 
were higher in 1918 than in 1917. The 
Government put embargoes on tin, dye- 
woods and olive oil, and the small quan- 
tities remaining available were in the 
hands of dealers and speculators who 
sold them at fancy prices. Some of the 
important acids could not be bought 
unless the dyer could prove that they 
were to be used for war work only. 
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Every manufacturer is familiar with 
the labor question in 1918. The short- 
age of help became acute through en- 
listment and the drafting of men into 
service, as well as by the large number 
required for the war work industries. 
Owing to the nature of the work per- 
formed in skein silk dye houses, the 
dyers could not take advantage of the 
substitution of female for male help 
as could other industries. During the 
year, prices for skein silk dyeing were 
advanced, but not in proportion to the 
increased cost of labor and material. 

The broad silks and knitting trades 
kept the dyers fairly busy for the larger 
part of the year. The demand for rib- 
bons was better in 1918 than in previous 
years. With the signing of the armi- 
stice, business in some lines fell off. 
Buyers were holding back in anticipa- 
tion of a drop in prices. 

The abnormal s*‘iuatiors in the raw 
silk market and in the silk throwing in- 
dustry were responsible for the use of 
silk of a grade which quite often did 
not come up to the old standard. A 
word may be said regarding the ten- 
dency of various qualities of silk, in 
absorbing the weighting material. In- 
ferior silks require more passes in the 
weighting to secure a specified weight 
than silk of a better quality. This should 
lead to a different basis of charging 
prices from that which has been em- 
ployed heretofore. Instead of charg- 
ing by the ounce weighting, it would be 
to the advantage of the manufacturer 
who uses a better grade of silk, if the 
dyer were to charge by the actual num- 
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ber of passes needed to obtain the 
weight. 

At the recommendation of the War 
Trade Board, tin weighting was limited 
in order to conserve tin for war work, 
and it would be to the benefit of the silk 
industry if limited weighting were main- 
tained even after the supply of tin be- 
comes normal again. 

_There was a great demand for arti- 
ficial silk, and as very little of it was 
imported in 1918, the domestic manu- 
facturers could hardly supply the de- 
mand. Many silk manufacturers were 
therefore obliged to use “B” and “C” 
qualities instead of “A” quality. It 
would give the dyer as well as his cus- 
tomer a better control of artificial silk 
if a standard size skein could be adopted 
and if the number of rolls and skeins 
were stated on each bundle. The per- 
centage of moisture in artificial silk 
varies greatly, especially in the dyed 
state. 

The conditions in the shipping and 
express services are well known to all 
manufacturers and they can only hope 
for an improvement in the future. 

It is too early to predict how the 
skein silk dyeing industry will eventu- 
ally adjust itself, but an industry which 
has solved the problems and overcome 
the difficulties of the last five years, 
should be optimistic and look with con- 
fidence to the future.—Posselt’s Textile 
Journal. 


Coal-tar products valued at $9,770,- 
690 were exported from England dur- 
ing the first six months of 1919. 
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NOTES ON THE EUROPEAN 
DYE SITUATION 


The dyestuff situation in Europe 
from both the production and mer- 
chandising viewpoint and as affecting 
our domestic industry, has just been 
made the subject of an oral report to 
the Secretary of Commerce and to the 
president of the Chemical Foundation 
by Henry Wigglesworth, returning 
from a three months’ survey of con- 
ditions in Europe. Mr. Wigglesworth 
visited England, France and Italy. 

He expresses the opinion that the 
licensing system adopted by England 
and under favorable consideration by 
France and Italy meets satisfactorily 
conditions in the. United States, inas- 
much as it appears to offer an elastic 
method of meeting any unforeseen ad- 
verse conditions that may assail the 
home industry of each country. 

The commission further states that 
the address of President Wilson to 
Congress wherein he pointed out the 
need of appropriate legislation in re- 
gard to the dye industry attracts favor- 
able attention abroad, acd 
wherein the message says “ 
for the German chemical industry was 
and may well be again a thoroughly 
knit monopoly capable of exercising a 
competition of a peculiarly insidious 
and dangerous kind.” 

“The need of means to properly safe- 
guard the home industry when discrim- 
inated against,” reports Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, “is therefore necessary and can 
hardly be a tariff or revenue question, 
since the security of the several nations 
during the war has shown incontrovert- 
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ibly the need of national independence 
in the chemical field, particularly as re. 
lates to competition not wholly of a 
strictly economic character.” 

The commissioner emphasizes the 
fact that other nations recognize the 
close connection between the chemical 
industry and the production of poison- 
ous gases for warfare. He was told 
that within 48 hours 90 per cent of the 
chemical-producing. facilities in Ger- 
many could have been diverted from 
peace-time chemicals to the output of 
warfare gases and high explosives— 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 


NEW COLOR CARDS FOR PILE 


FABRICS 
John S. Boyd Company, Inc., Will 
iamstown, Mass., department of L. & E. 
Stirn, velveteens, corduroys and fus- 
tians, have just issued a color card 
showing a range of sixty shades that 
they are offering in pile fabrics. This 


shows the progress that has been made | 


in producing American dyes that are 
satisfactory. 

It is reported that retailers and other 
buyers are fast appreciating the quality 
of American made dyes, and in many 
cases are specifying them when making 
purchases. 


The color card referred to above 


starts off with a white and ivory anda ; 


cream with a peach, pink, ether and sky 
following. Chamois, maize and golden 
rod are three shades on the yellow order. 
Bermuda, coral, begonia, rose, victory, 
cherry and wild rose form the next 
group, with orchid forming a single 


group. Spring green and emerald are | 


— ae 
ay . = A limited number of samples: 


AAA baba LAU 


received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 
ConficGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
469 West 152nd St., New York City 
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the bold green representatives. Sand, 
beige, tan, hemp, covert, olive drab, 
nutria and pearl are all more or less in 
the same range. Nickel, the next color, 
stands alone. 

Peacock is a vivid blue in a class by 
itself. Mignonette, poplar, myrtle and 
olive are four green shades of a darker 
character. Gray, taupe, steel, battle- 
ship and graphite come next, with scar- 
let and cardinal following. Golden 
brown, tobacco, havana, chestnut and 
seal are five brown shades, with wis- 
teria, pansy and plum forming another 
group. Larkspur, copenhagen, blue- 
bird, delft, gobelin, jay, regimental, 
matelot and navy form a blue group, 
with black being the last shade on the 
card. 


The Monsanto Chemical Works, of 
St. Louis, have announced that im- 
provements to their newly acquired 
building at 12 Platt Street, New York 
City, are now complete and the New 
York staff, headed by A. C. Robert- 
son, has been installed. In future all 
of the business of the company from 
Pittsburgh to the Atlantic Coast, as 
well as the New England district, will 
be under the direction of the New 
York office. 
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TEXTILES IN SYRIA AND PAL- 
ESTINE 


Textiles. are one of the few industries 
of any real importance in these coun- - 
tries. During the second half of the 
last century the silk spinning factories 
of the Lebanon rapidly developed and 
employed modern machinery. Reduced 
profits due to Japanese and Chinese 
competition led to a decline. Half the 
silk produced in the country comes 
from Lebanon, where it is spun from 
the fresh cocoons. Further north the 
cocoons are dried and exported in this 
form largely to France. The better- 
class silk was normally exported, while 
the inferior kinds were woven locally 
either alone or mixed with cotton. 
Weaving in silk, cotton, and wool is 
carried on to a substantial extent at 
Aleppo, Damascus, Homs, the Leban- 
on, and Gaza. Weaving and knitting 
are essentially home industries in Syria. 
—British Board of Trade Journal. 


The Solvay Process Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $2, pay- © 
able August 15 to stock of record 
July 31, and an extra dividend of $1, 
payable August 15 to stockholders of 
record July 31. 
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We urge that the Textile Industry support the ; 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter : 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Members of the National Association 
of Shirt Manufacturers have re- 
quested from the War Trade Board a 
hearing in order to point out the neces- 
sity for immediate relief by the impor- 
tation of German vat colors. According 
to the shirt makers, printers are at pres- 
ent depending on old imported stocks 
of colors, or late imports. 


The Transcontinental Freight Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has issued a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Suggestions to Export- 
ers,” in which shippers are given a brief 
guide to the essential requirements in 
export trade. In it may be found much 
valuable advice regarding Government 
license, packing, marking, invoice in- 
surance and draft. 


F. C. Luthi & Co., exporters and im- 
porters, of 277 Broadway, New York 
City, are sending C. Grand Pierre, West 
Indian trade expert, to the Lesser An- 
tilles and Haiti. The flora of these 
islands include many hitherto unex- 
ploited plants yielding valuable tanning, 
coloring and medicinal properties, the 
possibilities of which will be studied at 
length. 


American dye manufacturers have 
found a certain degree of relief in the 
recent statement issued by the War 
Trade Board, the gist of which is that 
until the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty by the United States Govern- 
ment, and consequent resumption of 
trade with Germany, no importing 
licenses for German dyes will be issued. 
In the meantime, licenses are issued for 
the imporation of dyes from all non- 


enemy countries, particularly Switzer- 
land. 


The Aetna Textile Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $40,000 to 
deal in textiles. Headquarters will be 
in New York City, and the incorpo- 
rators consist of A. Lipschutz, S. A. 
Weinstein and C. Spechandler. 
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E. R. Allen, former Associat 
Biological Chemistry, Washi 
University School of Medicine, » 
Louis, Mo., has resigned his post 
accept a position in the azo dye dep 
ment of the Jackson Laboratory of 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil it 


ton, Del. 


With a capital of $125,000 the 
cent Dyeing, Finishing & Printing 
pany has been incorporated in 
Jersey to carry on the bleaching 
dyeing of silk and other material. 
works of the company will be loc; 
at 93 Cliff Street, Paterson. 


Although orders have been dela 


somewhat by the trade situation and @ 
difficulty in securing rapid ocean tram 


portation, a fair amount of shipme 
of colors to the 
America continues. 


Acid Black 


Chrome Black are still being purchas@ 


by South American buyers. 


Among the speakers scheduled 9 
address the “Peace Meeting” of f 


American Chemical Society to be he 


September 2 to 6, inclusive, at fh 


Rellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 


be Dr. F. W. Zerban, of the Louisiawi 
Sugar Experiment Station, New Of 
leans, La., who will have for his sub 


ject “The Relative Importance 


Some Coloring Matters in Sugaf 


Cane Juices and Syrups.” 


The Atlantic Dyestuff Company has 


opened an office, laboratory and wa 


house at 227 West Randolph Stree 


Chicago, in 
Hefti. 


charge of Samuel 
Mr. Hefti has for many yea 


been connected with the dyestuff indus 
try in Chicago, and his friends throught 


out the West will doubtless be glad 


learn that he has become associaté 
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with one of the leading American d . 


stuff manufacturers. 
ing of its Chicago office, the Atlant 
Company will have established itself i 
all the textile centers of America. 
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